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WINDOW PANE REFLECTION 


Partly black and mostly white, 
Not quite wrong but never right, 
Almost dark and always light. 
Rain is dripping from the sky. 


Candles flicker, fade and die. 
Trace the memory with a sigh. 
Did it lose without a cry? 


Clouds are parting for the sun. 


Someone said the day is done. 
All regret it had begun. 
What is lost can not be won. 


Reflections dancing on the sea. 


Playing games, myself and me. 
Close the door so no one sees. 
Give the world my sympathies. 


The evening moon is on the rise. 


No one feeds the hungry eyes. 
Deaf ears are filled with hopeful lies— 
A very senseless compromise. 


Day is smothered by the night. 


—Lorelie Helzer 


Ae 





Cans 
Bottles and cans and broken leg dolls 
Wheels and frames and rusty washing machines 
soup cans 
mucky with mold and dead long 

tongued rats 
Piles and heaps and small 
burning fires 
Dead deer hide crawling 
maggot-like in the corner of my eye 
car bodies 
bullet holed badly. 
mosquitoes in fruit jars 

and green headed flies 
one sandal 

broken strap shoe... 
Crows in the smoke 
sing out their curse 
to a crate of rotten oranges 
An old scraggly broken 
down 

tree 
with earwigs 
in 
the 


cracks 


—Ron Robinson 


Not enough 


Today I could not reach you. 

Words were not enough 

To say what I needed to say 

To say what I wanted to say. 

Words were not enough. 

Here on this page words are not enough. 
Not enough. 

Not enough. 

You ask me what I’m thinking 


But words are not enough. 


—Betty Beals 


As far as education goes, methinks 
It fancies birdbrains & spineless finks. 
But labor that wets the weary brow 


Seems next to godliness somehow. 


—Anonymous 


A Short Story by Marilyn Naggiar 


Gobel padded softly across the bare wooden floor. Marsha stood 
with her back to him as he entered the kitchen. She was stirring 
oatmeal with a wooden spoon. Gobel stopped in the doorway, 
waiting patiently to be recognized. Marsha had not heard him and 
continued to stir the oatmeal. Gobel relaxed his pose, took the 
few steps necessary to reach the stove from the doorway and planted 
a moist kiss on the back of Marsha’s neck. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“Hm-m-m-m-m-m.” 

Marsha did not enjoy morning conversation. Gobel retreated to 
the table and began to thumb methodically through the morning 
paper. He stopped to read an item on page ten about a grape boy- 
cott in Southern California. Marsha scooped steaming meal into 
waiting bowls and placed them on the table, one in front of Gobel, 
the other opposite him. 

“Sugar?’’ she asked. Marsha indeed disliked all conversation 
and always made questions and answers as concise as possible. 

“Brown,” Gobel countered. He was getting used to Marsha’s 
shortened form of communication. Besides, it left him more time 
to think. 

“Toast, please ?’’ Marsha asked. 

Gobel stuck his arm around the paper and dropped bread into 
the toaster. Marsha sat sideways in her chair with her thin frame 
propped against the baseboards. As she read the editorials, she 
scooped oatmeal out of the bowl in her lap, and put it into her 
mouth. Gobel read with interest the details of a plan to boycott 
grapes. He remembered his mother’s father living like that, at 
least he thought he did. His mother used to threaten him with mi- 
grant work like most parents spur their children on with threats of 
ending up truck drivers and ditchdiggers. 

“Marsh, did you see this in the paper about the grape boycott?” 

“No.” 

But she was thinking, ‘My uncle had some of those migrants 
working for him when I was a child. Their children always had 
mud-caked feet and runny noses and those eyes that always look 
lost and confused and hurt all at the same time.” 


“It says here everyone should quit eating grapes. I think we 
should do it. Quit eating grapes, I mean.” 

Marsha stretched out her hand, Gobel gave her the page. She 
read it. 

“Al right.” 

Marsha could not disagree with the article but god-be-her-wit- 
ness, grapes were sometimes the only thing that tasted good after 
a straight three or four days of serious painting. 

“Good . . . and Marsha as a symbolic gesture, you know a sort 
of sacrifice, we should throw out the ones we bought last night.” 

Marsha didn’t plan to try to finish the oil she had been working 
on, so she said, “Okay.”’ 

She pulled her petite frame to a standing position. She took the 
hand-painted china-bowl in her right hand. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Bathroom.” 

Marsha flushed the grapes down the toilet. 


Gobel was glad Marsha had agreed about the grapes. He leaned 
his head against the cold bus window. His breath fogged it up. 
An old man standing in the middle aisle reminded him of his 
grandfather. Tall, thin, his “Goodwill” suit too big for him. The 
old man had that same look in his eyes. A cold look. Like stone. 
A lonely stone. Gobel offered the old man his seat. The old man 
refused. He stared unblinkingly, deep into Gobel’s eyes. Gobel 
blushed, but insisted, much too loudly perhaps, and finally the old 
man sat down. Gobel was pleased with himself. He reflected that 
this symbolic gesture was only the beginning. He vowed silently 
to himself that all migrant workers would soon be sitting down on 
buses of well-being. 

Marsha liked to listen to the rain on the windows. She was sit- 
ting in the living room on the only piece of furniture—a huge over- 
stuffed sofa. She sat with a handful of grapes burning a hole in 
her pocket. She thought, “I wonder why I did that. I don’t really 
want them.” Then she ate them, all of them, in one swift motion, 
and leaned back into the plushness of the sofa and closed her eyes 


“Ah, well.” 
Gobel had reached his first class. He was searching in his brief- 
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case for a pen or pencil and pulled out the grapes. 

“No will-power,” he considered, ‘‘but this is it.’ Then he ate 
them. 

Grocery stores were a drag and Marsha did not like to shop. But 
eating was a habit, at least between pictures and finals. The handle 
of the cart felt smooth and cold beneath her slender fingers. She 
guided the cart down the first aisle and almost didn’t notice the 
fresh purple grapes piled carelessly in the fruit case. She was 
thinking about hamburger and yogurt. The prices of both she 
absent-mindedly calculated. Marsha did not like to bother with 
money and thinking about prices and special sales. Her mother 
had never had to worry about the price of anything. 


“But then,’ she remembered, “mother never lived with a philos- 
ophy major.” 

A half-smile played about Marsha’s lips. Coming out of her 
thoughts, she was surprised to find herself back at the fruit case. 
This being just the right season for grapes, they all looked especially 
good. She leaned closer, pushing her thin ribs into the cart handle. 
She marveled at how juicy they looked and how big they were. 

“Oh,” she hissed to herself with conviction, ‘“Gobel will kill me.” 

Marsha pushed the cart down the aisle with renewed determina- 
tion. She stopped in the next aisle to choose between wild brown 
rice or wild white rice. Marsha began to think of the first time 
she met Gobel. It had been Spring term of her sophomore year and 
it had been at this very grocery store. He had been unloading a 
shipment of fruit in the back. Marsha had followed her dog Samuel 
around the rear of the store to collect his weekly bone from the 
butcher. That was almost two years ago. Marsha used to talk 
more then. There had been more to say. 

“But I have more time to think this way.’ Marsha chose wild 
brown rice and wheeled on down the aisle to beans. She couldn't 
find beans. She found grapes though. She must have made a 
wrong turn at that last aisle. 

“Yes,” she remembered, “it had been grapes Gobel had been 
unloading that first afternoon.” 

They had been plump, juicy just-right ones. Just like those now 
taunting her from the shelf. Marsha reached out toward the grapes 
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Just as her outstretched hand reached them, she caught a glimpse 
of two moderately successful painters in her “Oil Painting 220” 
class as they walked by the end of the fruit case. Marsha imagined 
the disdain they must have for such a weak person as she. After 
all, those poor migrant people suffered so much. She looked after 
the two as they loped on down the aisle and stopped to gather sev- 
eral cartons of strawberry yogurt out of the dairy case. As soon as 
they were out of sight, Marsha relaxed. 

“I’m being an absolute weakling, where’s my character?’ she 
asked herself. 

“Sitting on a pink ruffled canopy bed in a house in a plush Bos- 
ton neighborhood,” her self answered. 

She couldn’t just stand there looking at fruit all day so she push- 
ed the cart to the cereal aisle and began to look for ‘Wheaties’. Mar- 
sha began to remember how those children on her uncle’s farm had 
lived. She also remembered how she hadn't really felt sorry for 
them, either, at least not after that last time she and her brother 
had visited. She remembered a boy she had met there. A Mexican 
boy, dark and handsome and tall and slender. Marsha had decided, 
at sixteen, that virtue and virginity were definite drawbacks. And 
so on a clear, cool evening in August she had made it clear to this 
peasant’s son that she meant to have him. She wanted him to love 
her. She had imagined and anticipated his great joy at being the 
chosen one. He did not, however, share her ideals or desires and 
had refused her offering. Right there on her uncle’s big white 
front porch, he had spit on her. Marsha bent her head as the mem- 
ory flooded back to her. 

Marsha bumped into three old ladies and a checker in her fevered 
rush to the fruit case. Almost before she realized it she had stuffed 
two sacks full of grapes and made her way to the check-out stand. 

There was a line four people thick at the stand and no one but 
Marsha had any grapes. She began to regret her moment of weak- 
ness. She could see them all looking and staring at her. Probably 
they all hated her. 

“I don’t care if they do stare,’ she looked defiant, ‘I am an artist 


and everyone knows artists aren’t responsible.” 
“WONDERFUL GRAPES THIS SEASON,” the checker scream- 
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ed at Marsha as she set her parcels down in front of him. Marsha 
grimaced. 

“LIKE TO HAVE SOMEONE TAKE THOSE GRAPES, ER... 
GROCERIES OUT TO THE CAR?” the man screamed even 
louder. 

DING 

Marsha was mortified. She didn’t turn to look at the crowd that 
had formed. She stared straight ahead and tried to look like a mad 
artist. 


Gobel walked slowly into the student union and threw his books 
down next to someone eating lunch. He poured himself a cup of 
coffee and sat down to read. A distinct odor caught his nose. The 
person next to him was eating a bunch of grapes. Gobel smiled 
tolerantly. 


“Sure do look good.’’ But he remembered that old man on the 
bus and that stony stare. 


Marsha realized, to her absolute horror, that the boy carrying out 
her groceries was Mexican. She could feel his cold black eyes star- 
ing into her back as she led the way to the car. Any minute, she 
expected to feel the cold of steel between her shoulder blades and 
the cry of “TRAITOR” in her ear. The boy stood quietly as Mar- 
sha fumbled in her purse to find the keys. 

“Damn,” she mumbled to herself, ‘“‘keys.” 

The keys were in her coat pocket. Marsha tipped the boy a dol- 
lar for carrying her things to the car. 

“Thanks.” 

The boy snarled. He had the same kind of eyes those children 
on her uncle’s farms had. 

“Sure,” Marsha managed to say. 

“I don’t like him,” she thought, “he looks sneaky.” 

She'd been home for over an hour and still couldn’t decide where 
to hide the grapes. She wandered aimlessly from room to room, 
straightening up books and picking up papers with one hand and 
cradling the grapes in the other arm. She finally ran out of things 
to pick up so she put a record on and lit some of Gobel’s favorite 
incense. Her image in the bedroom mirror looked tired The front 
door slammed, announcing Gobel’s arrival. Panic flashed through 
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her entire body, blinding her for a moment. She shoved the bags 
under the bed. Her hands flew to her blouse in a distracted frenzy, 
as she tore off the blouse and skirt she had been wearing and climb- 
ed into the lounge outfit Gobel had given her last Christmas. She 
threw herself on the bed, carefully arranging her arms, legs and 
head. She closed her eyes and tried to think of something pleasant. 
She reminded herself of how comfortable the bed was. Ah, the 
bed. Yes, that was a pleasant thing to remember. 

Slowly her memory of the day she and Gobel had moved into the 
apartment constructed itself before her. 

“My god, Gobel,’’ Marsha had squealed, ‘this monster must be 
three feet off the floor.” 

“Two feet, five and one-half inches to be exact,’ Gobel had cal- 
culated with a ruler. 

“It’s kind of an altar of Love,” he murmured quictly as he let 
his hand run slowly over the smooth skin of her thigh. 

“Yes, kind of a tribute,” but that was long ago. Marsha began 
to wonder what was taking him so long to find her. Giving up her 
pose on the bed, she swept into the kitchen in time to see Gobel 
shove something under the sink. 

“Just checking to see if the garbage needed to be taken out,” 
Gobel explained hurriedly. 

“Garbage is over by the refrigerator,’ Marsha said. 

“Can’t be too careful.” 

BOlae 

All evening Marsha had been trying to read her book, but the 
words just seemed to swim before her eyes. She was very tired. 
The thought of the grapes just sitting there under the bed. Just 
sitting there being plump, juicy and. . - 

“Christ, this is ridiculous, I’m going to bed.” 

Gobel looked up from his books and papers and pens and pencils. 

“Think I'll come along too.” 

‘Damn,’ Marsha thought. 

Marsha went into the bathroom. Maybe if she messed around 
long enough Gobel would be asleep when she got there. She heard 
a rustle in the kitchen. 

“Want a cookie?” 
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“No.” 

Marsha took a bath, washed her hair and decided to pluck her 
eyebrows at the last minute and then clipped her toenails. It didn’t 
make any difference though. Gobel was lying snuggly in bed, 
awake and reading a book. She crossed the room, pulled the win- 
dow shade down and began to brush her hair the required number 
of strokes. Then she climbed into bed and pulled the covers up 
to her chin. 

“Mind if I keep the light on? I should finish this for tomorrow.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Marsha lay awake for what seemed to her like hours, but she 
was asleep in half an hour. Sometime in the night she awoke with 
a start. After a few minutes she realized that Gobel must be asleep. 
but she dared not move to check. She lay still for a moment. Her 
heart began to pulse wildly as a strange noise reached her ears. It 
was kind of a soft munching, a slurp more or less. Her body lay 
rigid, but her mind was reeling. She relaxed at last, realizing that 
it must be rain coming through the pipes outside on the corners of 
the building. She allowed a sigh of relief to escape from her lungs. 
Marsha decided that grapes would taste good and stretched her hand 
under the bed and retrieved one of the sacks. She slipped a handful 
of the juicy morsels into her parched mouth. She began to shovel 
the forbidden fruit into her mouth almost faster than she was able 
to chew. Once more that strange slurping sound broke into her 
senses. Without taking the grape stem out of her mouth she leaned 
over and lifted the covers out of her way. She craned her neck and 
directed her eyes to the area under the bed. There, laying in the 
the dust with a third bag of grapes held tightly by his left hand, 
was Gobel. 

“I never did have much will-power.” 

“No.” 
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Walk up run down 
Run up walk down 
Look in look out 
Look tired get tired 
Fall down go to bed 
Run around hound 
Turn right 

Turn left 

Did this 

Did that 


Stop dream wake up 
Feel sick fed up 
Get up fall down 
Low down go round 
Cry help cry hate 


Give love give pain 


Feel sorry give up 
Please pass damn cup 
Yell loud yell soft 
Hide in any hay loft 


—Bill Lamers 
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A Collection of Timely Thoughts 


The daylight 
Carries its own seeds 
Of the real and tangible 


The darkness 
Transforms itself 
Into our own 
Thought creations 


Each instance 
Is its own realization 
Of infinity 
No instance 
is real 
Out of its place 
in the continuum 


The vacuum of night 
Engulfs all 
It cannot see 
The dawn 
Transcends and transforms 
To fill 
A new 
Reality 
Ad absurdum Ad infinitum 
Ad mescalum 


—Jo Halvorson 
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Dear Jo 


When I go to the second level of existence 
What you mean will be clear to me 

I cannot strive to do what I was not meant to do 
Nor can I strive to do what I should 

What I should is not to strive 

Not to force 

Nor to scheme 

Nor to solidify 

What I am meant to do 

Is to flow with my being 

To merge with my lifestream 

What I am and shall be 

Is what is now and in the future 

I have only to follow what is 

And my fate shall unfold before me 


Love David 


A second ago 

Was time enough 
To see the man 
And all his stuff 
Go down the road 
And not come back 


—Jo Halvorson 
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LIFELINE 


A strung out story of a man at the end of his rope cling- 
ing to life by a thread while being cut to ribbons. 


Stage is blacked out. After five minutes black light is turned on 
to reveal a fluorescent red bag on the floor. The bag begins to 
throb and undulate. Out of an opening a white man is being born. 
He struggles free, stands up and casts the afterbirth aside. 


Then the lights come on. He has a red cord from his navel off- 
stage. He spies a red licorice rope on the stage apron. He slowly 
walks toward it but the cord pulls taut stopping him. He struggles 
and fails and then walks back to stage left, sits crosslegged, and 
contemplates his navel. The cord slackens. 


From stage right a girl appears. She stands and watches him 
intently. He looks up and sees her. He gets up trying to make 
an impression. He dusts off his pants with his hands and brushes 
his hair back with his fingers. He takes a deep breath and walks 
confidently toward her. Then he trips over the cord and falls flat 
on his face. He slowly gets back up with a look of anguish on his 
face. He stands with his head down and back to her. She watches 
him intently. She notices his cord. 


Girl: I wonder what the cord is for. (Pause: thinking). He 
must be electric. (Pause: gets bright idea). I think 
I'll turn him on. 


She walks over to him and slips a loop over his head. 
He turns to her. She smiles and moves closer. She 
holds him in a prolonged embrace as she wraps her rope 
around him several times. Then she kisses his lips and 
steps slowly back. He stands motionless in a trance. 
She jerks the rope and he spins like a top until he falls 
down. 

He gets to his knees, dizzy but with a smile on his face. 
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Mother: 
Kid: 
Mother: 
Kid: 
Mother: 


Mother: 
Kid: 


Kid: 


Bossman: 


Kid: 


She tugs at the rope and he stumbles to his feet and 
staggers toward her. 

His cord tightens on him and he is in the middle of a 
tug-of-war for a few moments. Then a look of deter- 
mination comes across his face and he jerks the cord. 
A shriek comes from offstage and the cord goes slack. 
They stand and gaze at each other and smile. She 
turns away and looks at the red licorice rope. She takes 
him by the hand and they walk over to the licorice rope. 
She picks it up and takes a bite and puts it to his mouth. 
He bites it. They gaze at each other chewing for a few 
moments and then they part. She walks to stage right 
and sits on the floor as he walks to stage left and stands 
chewing with a smile on his face. 

(Offstage). Do you love her son? 

Nes) 

(Offstage). Do you love her more than me? 

Yes. 

(Offstage. Beginning to cry). There’s something 
wrong with a boy who doesn’t love his mother. (She 
sobs and wails and howls). 

He frowns. The crying gets louder. His face turns to 
rage—the face of an animal. The crying becomes deaf- 
ening. He jerks the cord and the wailing abruptly cuts 
off in a “‘yipe’’. 

Silence for a moment 

(Offstage). How are you going to support her? 

I’ve got a line on a job. 


Man enters stage right with a whip in one hand, a fish 
pole in the other with a carrot on the hook, and a har- 
ness thrown across his shoulder. He stops at center 
stage and stands still waiting for the kid. Kid walks 
up to him and meekly asks him for a job. 

I need a job. I’m tied up. ' 
I'll pull some strings and line you up with a job. 
What's your line anyway? 

Nothing, anything and everything. 
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Bossman: 
Kid: 
Bossman: 


Girl: 
Kid: 


Uncle Sam: 


Uncle Sam: 
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Bossman puts the harness on the kid. Then he backs 
off and puts the reins in his teeth. He lifts the fish 
pole so the carrot is in front of the kid’s face. The kid 
tries to catch the carrot with his teeth and misses. Boss- 
man raises the whip and brings it cracking down on the 
kid’s back. The kid lurches ahead. He tries for the 
carrot again with his teeth. The whip comes cracking 
on his back again. He lurches ahead. The kid reaches 
out with his hand and grabs the carrot. Bossman kicks 
his butt and spits out the reins. 

You're fired. 

(Removing the harness). Why? 

You couldn’t tow the line. You'll have to wait in line 
for another job. 

He exits right with his harness, whip and fishpole. Kid 
walks over to the girl. She jumps up and grabs him. 


Please don’t string me along. Let’s tie the knot today. 
No strings. I don’t want to be tied down. 


She slackens her rope and sits down where she was. He 
walks down center stage and stands still in concentra- 
tion. 


Uncle Sam enters stage right with a lasso. He twirls it 
in the air and lassoes the kid. When the rope is tight 
he follows it up until he is standing right next to the 
kid. 


You're going to the front lines, son. 


As he says this, a man enters slowly stage right. He 
wears a sweatshirt with a swastika and a hammer and 
sickle on it and whatever other symbol we are supposed 
to hate for the moment. He seems to see no one—es- 
pecially not Uncle Sam and the kid—as he crosses the 
stage by way of the apron. Uncle Sam sees the enemy. 
That's the enemy, boy. (From his pocket he takes a 
small length of cord and puts it in the kid’s hand). 
Sic ’em. 


Kid: 
God: 
Kid: 
God: 
Kid: 


God: 


Kid: 


God: 
Kid: 
God: 


Kid: 
God: 


Kid: 
God: 


The kid looks at the cord in his hand, then obeying, 
pulls it tight with both fists and when the enemy comes 
by the kid garrots him. The victim is on his knees with 
the kid behind him. There is a brief struggle. The 
enemy’s hands clutch his neck desperately trying to re- 
move the cord; then they flop lifelessly to his sides and 
his head slumps forward. 

The lights go off—on—offt—on—off—on. In this 
strobe light-like effect, the kid lets the body go and it 
collapses to the floor. Kid stands straight and now in 
half light backs up to up center. 

His attention is caught by a yoyo going up and down 
past his nose. The lights go fully on to reveal a man 
on a platform who is playing with the yoyo. 


Who are you? 

I’m God. 

What are you playing with that yoyo for? 

Stupid kid. That’s the world. 

You've got the world on a string haven’t you? (Head 
slumps) . 

That’s right, kid. What's the matter. How’s she 
hangin’ ? 

I got a lot of hangups. I’m at the end of my rope— 
just hanging around. 


God reels in yoyo and holds it in the palm of his right 
hand. 


Look, kid. How'd you like to sit up here with me? 
(Face brightening). Yeh! Oh yeh! 

Well, kid. You gotta walk the line. (Lowers a looped 
string from each hand). Put these on your wrists, kid. 
(Puts loops on his wrists, then stands facing audience 
with eyes closed). Start pulling. 

That ain’t the way, kid. You gotta climb. 

I can’t climb. I haven’t learned the ropes. 

Just leave it to me, kid. Surrender yourself. Worship 
me and everything will be cool. 
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God: 


Kid: 


Kid: 


OD 


Kid goes limp and God operates him like a marionette. 
God raises kid’s hand above his head. Then he lowers 
him to his knees. The kid bows and scrapes from the 
raising and lowering of the string. Mindlessly obeying, 
the kid lets the strings control him. He is pulled to 
his feet. His arms are pulled straight out at each side. 
God makes him perform sacred monkey see-no-evil- 
hear-no-evil, speak-no-evil pose. He slaps his own eyes, 
boxes his own ears and when he opens his mouth to say: 
Owwww—he is shut off when he slaps his hands over 
his mouth. At this he is mad. He jerks the strings and 
almost pulls God off His scaffold. 


(Terrified). Hey kid! Wait a minute! (Then mad). 
Kid! You've had it. You're gonna get it! 


I don’t want it! 


He starts to run. He runs in the direction of the girl 
and stops short when he sees her. He turns and runs 
in the other direction. She jerks the rope around his 
neck. He falls on his back. He is dragged to his feet 
by his umbilical cord being pulled taut. Uncle Sam 
pulls the lasso around his waist. 

With his hands he tries to tear the strangling loop from 
his neck but God jerks his hands upward. Then he is 
simultaneously pulled from all directions. He vainly 
but valiantly struggles. He is helpless, caught in a four- 
way tug of war. 


(Screaming in agony). Help! I’m being torn apart! 


Suddenly he spies a knife with its blade buried in the 
stage. With all his strength he struggles to reach the 
knife. God pulls at his hands harder. He gets to his 
knees and crawls. His straining fingers finally clutch 
the handle of the knife. He pulls it out, pauses a mo- 
ment to stare at it with gleaming eyes, and then savagely 
slashes it in all directions cutting all ties. The cord 
falls limp with a scream offstage, the girl collapses with 


Kid: 


moaning anguish, Uncle Sam falls on his butt and God 
slumps forward letting the yoyo clatter to the floor. The 
light go out and the stage is bathed in ultra-violet dark- 
ness. 


(Striking a crucifix pose whispers). I’m free. (Then 
he yells at the top of his lungs). I’m free. 


Then he collapses dead. 


—Gene Hamm 
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I HAVE STOOD AND WATCHED YOU 


I have stood and watched you 

As I’ve stood and watched swaying trees 
Bent and twisted by ruthless winds; 

As I’ve stood and watched shapeless clouds 
Blown to shapeful beauty. 


I’ve watched and seen you change 

And that change, change and change again. 

Like seed lying dormant beneath the soil 

Then bursting through the earth to show life... 
Dancing eyes of life, brisk and radiant 

In youth now are livid from burdens of reality. 


An ugly duckling tomboy wrestling with neighborhood boys 
Now swan of femininity, 

Walks lightly and gracefully as a falling 

Autumn leaf touching softly to the earth. 


I have stood and watched you 

As I’ve watched a spreading tree of summer 
Turn yellow-red in autumn, 

Bare in winter and blossom again. 


Gone is a childhood innocence 

Replaced by a knowledge of experience; 
No loss of virtue but a gain. 

When storms of uncertainty are washed away; 
I'll have stood and watched a girl 


Become a woman. 


—D, R. Memmott 


2D 


In Memory of My Father 


All I could see 
from where I stood 
Were three long mountains 
and a wood. 
I turned and looked 
another direction, 
And saw three ships 
out on the ocean. 
Straight around I turned, 
my eyes meet you— 
I saw you lying there 
and I wanted to die, too. 


And all at once 
things seemed so small, 
My breath came short 
and scarcely at all. 
My tears gave way 
and watered the ground— 
Only if they could wake you 
with their silent sound. 


And all at once 
and over all, 
The pitying rain 
began to fall. 
The rain, said I, 
is kind to come 
And speak to you 
in your new home. 
But soon the shower 
will be done, 
And you will feel 
the warmth of the sun. 
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Never more will you 
walk the beach 
That you loved so much 
when it was in reach. 
Nor play with your children 
upon the sand 
That held the driftwood 
you sought by hand. 
Nor play silly games 
of what you would do 
When summer was gone 
and business was through. 


I will always remember 

your golf on Thursday, 
And every fall season 

The football on Sunday. 
And I will never forget 

the joy you felt, I bet, 
When on that Christmas 

we found a color tv set. 


And now ... scarce is the friendly 
voice or face, 
For a grave is such 
a quiet place— 
And all I could see 
from where I stood 
Were three long mountains 
and a wood. 
Then I turned and looked 
another direction, 
And saw three ships 
out on the ocean. 


—peter dueber 


2h 


If I talked to you 
until 

Jesus Christ returned 
to burn the earth 

I could never explain 


why things like this happen. 


You just wouldn’t understand 
things like 
a girl with 
crystal raindrops on her knees, 
or a man 
praying in faith by the sea, 
or the hurt 
when you are deceived by me. 
I'm selfish. 
Now I just want to be free. 


Green water that’s brown 
with silt 
and grey cracking docks. 
fish smelly air 
and 
dead crawdads 
in the mud 
Tree frog blues 
singing through the scum 
wild bird 
screams 
and 
kit fox 
schemes 
o silent carp and suckers 
too many 


water bugging sloughs 
— Ron Robinson 
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Diary of a Landlubber Turned Sailor 


By Linda G. Green 
August 2: 


The red light from the airport hungrily reached for the river and 
tried to suck it in. Then the light was gone and we were alone in 
the early morning blackness trudging down the dock toward the 
boat. 

I handed my box of groceries to Grant and hopped aboard our 
boat, the “Jani Lou”, while he unlocked the pilot house door. We 
deposited our gear on the bunks and set a pot of coffee to brewing. 
Grant switched on the radio and the joking voices of the other com- 
mercial fishermen crackled out: “I’ve been skunked ever since I 
started. Maybe I should use Ban.” ‘“Well, for pete’s sake, man! 
If you’d stop looking in the water, maybe the fish would hang 
around. Your ugly mug would scare anyone.” A pause came and 
Grant called a friend on the outside for a weather check. 

I wandered out on deck and watched the sky turn golden with a 
new day. As the last threads of fog tore away from the shore, we 
began to enter the Columbia River bar and water started slopping 
on deck. Being a landlubber, I pushed past Grant and slept my 
way over the rough bar in the safety of a bunk. 

Two hours later I pulled myself out of the bunk and, declining a 
cup of coffee, plopped onto the hatch cover, Our trolling boat 
puffed determinedly toward the Pacific. Grant sat beside me mend- 
ing a dip net, which is used to scoop up salmon before they fall off 
the hook. “Flat as a pancake,’”’ he remarked cheerfully of the ocean. 
I nodded but my stomach gave a sickening leap with every roll of 
the boat. 

Soon it was time to throw out the gear. The poles on both sides 
of the boat were lowered to a 45-degree angle and from them float- 
ed the lines with their lures. Before long, six salmon glistened on 
deck and I received my fish-cleaning lesson. Seagulls whooped 
overhead and greedily fought over the “innards” which we threw 
to them. 

Lunch time came and I forced myself to eat a little, but it didn’t 
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last long. Grant politely looked away as I hung miserably over the 
side. ‘Maybe I’d best lie down for awhile,” I mumbled. ‘You'll 
feel better in no time, Jani,” he soothed, “It just takes a little getting 
used to.” 

The rest of the day passed quickly, for it was one long nap for 
me, with only an occasional trip on deck to see how Grant was do- 
ing. It really surprised me the way salt air affects a person. I felt 
like I could sleep forever. Right now Grant’s putting away the 
gear before coming to bed. 


August 3: 


What a mess! Went to turn down the stove, which is extremely 
temperamental, and suddenly oil spurted all over the galley. That 
kept me busy scrubbing for several hours. Grant was so patient 
through it all. Hope he doesn’t regret bringing his wife along. 
(Some old fishermen say women are bad luck and won’t even let 
their wives set foot on their boats). 

Today was gray and drippy and my spirits were about two inches 
off the deck. As the boat swayed, I tried to keep my balance on a 
little camp stool cleaning fish. Some are really monsters; it takes 
all my strength to lift them onto the cleaning trough. Once I 
thought one big fellow and I would go over the side together when 
the boat gave a jerk as I picked him up off the deck. 

I fared better at lunch. At least it stayed with me. Grant said 
he’d make a sailor of me yet. That was just before I scrambled for 
the rail. ‘Oh well,” he laughed, At least you're holding it longer. 
That should mean something.” I decided a diet of cocoa and 
crackers might placate my stomach. 

Our day ended at 11 p.m. when I handed fish down into the hold 
for Grant to pack into the ice. Lights twinkled at us from other 
boats as the fishermen also ended their day’s activities. 


August 4: 


Felt like I was suffocating in a blanket as the fog pressed in all 
about us. The booming fog horn of the Columbia lightship added 
to the eerie mood. It was as if Grant and I were alone in the world. 
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Grant didn’t sense it, though. He’s used to it and said the fish 
bite more in this kind of weather. 

A small gray bird appointed itself our mascot and clung to the 
mast for hours. It eagerly gobbled up the crumbs of bread I put 
on the pilot house roof,but with the coming of the sun we lost our 
friend. After puttering around the boat for awhile, I laid on the 
bow for a sunbath. It felt so good that, yes. . . a sunburn. 

This afternoon a call came for Grant on the “mickey mouse” (a 
citizen band’s radio); Toni was out of bait and wondered if Grant 
had any to spare. My husband said of course and Toni maneuvered 
his boat close, being careful to avoid our lines. Grant sealed the 
anchovies in a waterproof can and floated them over. Toni scooped 
them up in his dip net, flashed an okay sign with his fingers and 
slowly pulled away. 


August 5: 


Sighted a Russian fishing ship today and the crewmen waved and 
wanted to exchange cigarettes. But Grant refused to come along- 
side. ‘‘The guys themselves may be all right, but I know fishermen 
who have had their lines slashed in two when the Russians deliber- 
ately ran over them. An easy way to get the little American boats 
out of a good fishing spot.” His eyes narrowed. “Besides, they're 
allowed to catch salmon in the net, which is illegal for us to do in 
the ocean . . . and don’t try to tell me it’s purely accidental.” A 
moment of silence, then Grant smiled, ‘End of lecture.” 

Fixed a roast dinner with all the trimmings, a treat for Grant 
since he seldom has time to cook much when fishing alone. 


Au gust 0: 


Spent the afternoon anchored in a cove while Grant repaired the 
damage a shark inflicted on the lines. Not only did the shark rip 
away half of a big salmon we hooked, but it got tangled in the 
lines until they looked like a giant pretzel. It was quite a scene: 
Grant swearing and heaving on the line, the shark cutting the water 
viciously with his tail, drenching us. Muscles straining, sweat form- 
ing on his forehead, Grant struggled to save his lines with their 
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valuable lures on them. Blood began to bubble around the shark’s 
mouth as it stubbornly tried to wrench free. It seemed like we were 
trapped in a time vacuum, doomed to fight for eternity. I wanted 
to scream. I shut my eyes, and when they opened again, Grant was 
chopping the line off with a frown. The shark gave a final flip of 
his tail and we could taste the salty sea water, then he was gone. 

As night descended on the cove, we could see car lights winking 
on the hills above us. So near and yet so far, as the saying goes. 
Grant got out his harmonica and played as we sat in the cool night 
air under the stars. 


August 7: 

Found ourselves in the midst of a school of sport boats today. 
Every time we pulled in a fish they got real excited and hopefully 
threw out their lines too. 

We're on our way home now. It’s been a long trip but the fish- 
ing was good. I doubt if I'll ever love the sea the way Grant does, 
but this trip really gave me an insight into the deep affection be- 
tweeen the fisherman and the sea. And best of all, I lost five 
pounds! 
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I See 


Mystic eliptical circular eye! 

Wild with the magic contained in your power. 
Beauty you find in the bud of a flower. 

Make my mind weep at the sight of a tear— 
Most sensitive world of reflections appear 

In colors of brightness and colors of death. 

I can see through your mirror the life of a laugh. 
I can feel, through your images, large and alone 
Or warm and content at the sight of my home. 
From the top of its tower my looking glass sees 
Great beauty and life, then relates it to me. 


—Lorelie Helzer 


Like an opaque cloud of unshifting thoughts— 
the mental picture of you floats 
through my mind. 
It warms me like a young summer's night; 
oh, your image glides through my mind. 
Oh, that you could be here now— 
making sweet memories. 


You think and try 
You work and strive 
a common goal you don't 
mind sharing. 


—Merri Watchorn 
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1968 


This was the year that life dangled 
from a fragile three dimensional 
web of motionless time; 

ensnared 


by exuberance as well as despair. 
Wading in knee-deep mud, able 
to free only one leg at a time. 
The god-forgotten children. 


This was the year that we began to 
understand 

at the expense of all we had understood 
before. 

We drove into the blizzard, 
feeling assured that the fury 
was but chasing us to the warmth of the 
roadhouse that never appeared. 


This was the year of apprehension. 
We crawled and climbed upon the surf-torn 
granite, 
ever-watchful of the breaker that 
awaited our carelessness. 


This was the year of passion and desire. 
(we thought it love, but found out later) 
We held a chain as the links were being 
forged together: 
an hour from minutes, 
days ...years... life. 
—Mark Ludlow 
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my face against the glass 
I watch the wind 

and think of the past. 
the tears you un- 
gratefully gave 
to the clouds at last 
see me and rush 

down 
to remind me of your sadness 
and scold me for my gladness. 
But they only strike the other side, 
run past my eyes that see, 
and form pools of vanity. 
Still behind my window 

I'm safe 

and me. 


Gearhart 1969 


cruising through the beach resorts 

of summertime lovers 
and winter hangers on 

that 
wait for the sun to call back 
the greasy, money-spending, whiskey-drinking 
fools that thrive half-drunkenly 
through two weeks of 
sandy beds and untimely rainstorms 
only to return home with aching bones 
and red-rimmed eyes and no realization 
of the beauty of the sea 


—Ron Robinson 
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Pollen still air 
brush 
itchy feet 
bumble bee flight 
no person in sight 


Blackberry sting 
thrush 
trickly creek 
dead maple branch 
ant hill avalanche 


Stamping deer hooves 
rush 
fast retreat 

coyote chasing 
all the time pacing 


Sun starchy hair 
hush 
crying fawn 
so sweet a song 
will never last long 


—Ron Robinson 
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the rooster 


his cocky swagger 
makes you want to 
laugh but you don’t 
as the pompous 

old rooster steps into 
the golden afternoon. 


blood-red comb and wattle 
swing gently with each step; 
ebony feathers glisten 

in the sun. 


every few moments he stops 
and with an impressive 
flourish clucks for 

the hens to come and eat. 


this is what he did 
yesterday, this is 
what he will do today. 


his hunt for food 

all he knows how to do 
and all he will ever 
want to do. 


—linda g. green 
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do not walk on the grass 


the sign read. 


the burning torrid street 
was much too hot 
for shoeless feet 
and so was sand, 
I fear no land 
was safe enough. 
so 
I 
stepped upon the water 
and I sank 

into the 

sea. 


—Jamisan Whitney 


TF GUNS SHOT BUBBLES 


Alan Moon had been in the Army for eight months. He didn’t 
like it. Mainly he didn’t like it because they never served chow 
mein in the mess hall. But also he didn’t like it because of the 
extremely good chance he had of being killed. This bothered him 
a lot—that is when he wasn’t thinking about chow mein. Private 
First Class Alan Moon would sit in his shelter at night, looking out 
over the soggy land that stretched away in front of him, talking to 
whomever was awake and would listen, smoking cigarette after cig- 
arette, throwing each butt into a pool of water that lay just in front 
of him. This particular evening he was thinking about his mother’s 
restaurant. 

“Son,”’ his mother always said to him, “always put the egg rolls 
on first." Now, this wasn’t such a startling thing for a soldier to 
remember, it was even kind of strange that he did remember it. If 
he hadn't been fresh out of things to think about, I doubt that he 
would have remembered it at all. Things being what they were, he 
did remember it and was just thinking he would like to have one 
of those egg rolls when over the horizon to his left he spied a 
strange figure coming toward him. The figure seemed to be bent 
double with age, for it limped and shuffled like a very old man out 
for a stroll. Alan squinted his eyes and waited to see what would 
happen when the sentry stopped the old one. When no one came 
forth, he looked closer. It appeared that there was no sentry. He 
let a low whistle escape from his mouth. 

‘Someone is sure gonna get it, now.” 

He looked round to see if anyone else had noticed the strange 
apparition. He was disconcerted to say the least when he saw there 
was no one there. In fact, after he got up and looked around he 
gathered that there was not a single soul in the entire area and as 
far as he knew he was the last man on earth. 

Alan almost melted out of his skin when he felt the stranger’s 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Good evening, Mr. Moon. Is there something the matter?’ 
The liquid voice flowed from the wrinkled and dry mouth, out over 
the cool air and right into the panic box in Alan’s mind. 
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He swirled his head around at such a great speed that he nearly 
twisted it right off his body. 

“Me?” His voice spiraled a little higher than usual. 

“I'm sorry if I scared you, but you were supposed to know I was 
coming.” 

“No. No. That isI...I mean I... well, who are...’ He 
just couldn’t seem to get it all out. Not that Alan was a coward 
or unsure of himself, but he was visibly shaken by what had just 
taken place and was trembling violently. 

“What happened to everybody, where are all the men who 
were... 

“Patience, dear boy, patience. Let’s put the egg rolls first.’ 

At this last remark Alan merely rolled his eyes and looked heav- 
enward, The apparition, who introduced himself as a friend of his 
mother, reached beneath his cloak and brought a large chow mein 
dinner “to-go” and held it up to him. 

“Your mother sent this along as a farewell gift.” 

“Farewell gift? I don’t understand.” 

“That’s the real reason that I’m here. Your mother is dying. 
May already be dead, and she is worried about you.” 

“Dying you say?” He had thoughts of how the restaurant would 
get along without her and also thought how he would like to have it. 

“Yes, and as I said she is worried about you . . . and the restaur- 
ant. She was particular in her wish that you stay alive and well, 
so that you could take over the restaurant.” 

He thought, “Good old mom, always concerned for my welfare.” 
He said, ‘“What’s wrong with Annie? Couldn't she do it?” 

“Oh, no, your sister's too scatter brained, she couldn’t do it.” 

Alan chewed thoughtfully on the egg rolls, wiped his mouth on 
a napkin and said, “Yeah, I sort of planned on staying alive, but 
how am I going to manage? Lots of guys get killed over here, you 
know.” 

“You don’t give yourself enough credit, Mr. Moon.” 

“Look, I didn’t even finish high school and I’m no diplomat. Be- 
sides what could one man do?” He stared down at the almost 
finished meal lying in his lap. 

“Relax, Mr. Moon, may I call you Alan? I'll take care of every- 
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thing. Here take this.” He handed Alan a green plastic bottle 
of kid’s soap bubbles. 

“What's this?” he said, turning the bottle over in his hand. 

“Surely you aren’t so old that you don’t remember soap bubbles.” 

“J mean what am I supposed to do with them?” 

“When the fighting begins use these instead of your rifle.” 

“YOU MUST BE NUTS! THEY USE REAL BULLETS OVER 
HERE!” 

“Trust me, Alan, and it will work.” no sooner did these words 
escape his lips than he turned abruptly and went back in the direc- 
tion from which he had come. 

Alan sat down, wondering at what had just happened and began 
to finish the rest of his chow mein. Only it wasn’t there. 

“Where ds sail wasejust. 4.3 

“What's the matter, Al? Lose something?” 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Oh boy, have you been in the sun too long, I’ve been sitting 
right here for the last two hours. You better go over to the Doc.” 

“No, I’m okay, guess I just dozed off for a few minutes.’’ He 
looked around nervously. “Did you see anybody?” 

“What do ya mean?” 

“Never mind.” 


There had been no fighting that day or night, everything was 
relatively peaceful, with only the sound of an occasional shot or 
two to remind the men of Alan’s company that they were still in a 
dangerous area. The next day sneaked in bringing warm air and the 
promise of a pleasant day. The enemy began advancing late in the 
morning. The fighting became progressively more violent as the 
morning wore on. Alan had been moved to the front earlier that 
morning which made him very uncomfortable. He kept his hand 
firmly planted on the pocket of grenades dangling at his side. A 
patrol was ordered to scout out the enemy and Alan was involun- 
tarily included. 


The patrol left with Alan bringing up the rear. In the course 
of the battle the patrol was cut off from the main group and left 
stranded and surrounded. 


“How are we going to get back?” he asked one of the officers. 
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He had by this time used all the grenades. No one made a reply 
to his question; they were all thinking the same thing. In the next 
moment the short, spiteful rap of rifle fire sounded, not twenty feet 
from them. Instantaneously the eight men scattered, taking cover 
where they could find it. Alan lay quaking and shuddering in a 
shallow ditch over-grown by dense underbrush. His heart was 
beating a tune to ‘I'll Surrender Now’ and his breathing came in 
short gasps. He dared not move an inch. Behind him came the 
sound of footsteps. It seemed as if every organ in his entire body 
had stopped functioning. 

Moments later he stood facing down the barrel of an enemy rifle. 

One man stood in front of him holding him at bay while another 
searched his pockets. 

“What's this?” the searchers asked. ‘Some kind of secret weap- 
on?” 

“It’s kid’s soap bubbles, look I'll show you.” And he stretched 
out his hand for the plastic bottle. He unscrewed the lid and blew 
a few. Neither man changed expession and they remained unim- 
pressed. An idea slowly crept into Alan’s mind. He whirled on the 
man with the gun and blew one huge tremulous bubble his way. It 
soared for a moment and then began to drift in the direction of the 
man, as if it were looking for something. It landed on the point of 
his gun, sitting lightly for a moment and then silently gave up its 
short life and popped, leaving a soap ring on the shiny steel surface. 

Alan turned and began running. His two captors stood for only 
a moment in quiet amazement and then the one raised his rifle and 
pulled the trigger. 

There was a long silence. From the east a breeze drifted through 
the open space in which the men were standing. Through the heavy 
silence the sound of rustling leaves could be heard. They turned 
and looked at each other. 

“Tt’s shooting bubbles,” roared the one, while the other just stood 
silently holding the gun in both his hands, ‘Bubbles. I just don’t 
understand.” And for the first time in twenty years he laid down 
his gun and walked away from it, slowly shaking his head as if he 
had just remembered he was late for an appointment. 

Alan had not stopped running. By this time he was a good dis- 
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tance from the site of his capture. 

“My god, I must be dreaming.” He was breathing heavily and 
finally had to stop. Remembering to hide himself, he took the soap 
bubbles out of his pocket and reverently stroked the faded label. 


It had been a long time since he had anything to eat, and the sus- 
pense of the patrol and the capture, not to mention his flight, had 
put a terrible strain on both his body and mind. So he checked 
around his hiding place to be sure he was safe and then lay down 
to rest for a while. He did not mean to go to sleep but only to rest. 
He was soon deep in sleep. 

The noise of moving artillery and stamp of heavy, weary feet 
finally brought him out of his coma. He could not be sure if it was 
the enemy passing by him or his own companions. The dawn had 
not broken through enough to permit seeing clearly. And so he 
stayed where he was. It soon became apparent that they were 
getting up the artillery all around him and preparing for a full scale 
battle. All around hime men were entrenching themselves. Several 
minutes later, the light of early morning brought him the realization 
that he, Alan Moon, was trapped in the middle of the enemy camp. 
He was not, however, as panicked as may be expected, for the mem- 
ory of his successful escape was still fresh in his memory, and the 
plastic bottle made a warm spot in his coat pocket. 


By mid-morning everything was set up and in the distance the 
sound of gunfire could already be heard. With a great tearing 
sound the battle began. Alan waited just long enough for the big 
artillery guns to get warmed up, then he took the innocent little 
green bottle out and began to blow bubbles. 


The first one was huge and landed on the nose of a big howitzer. 
The result was wonderous. Within seconds the gun began belch- 
ing bubbles upwards of four feet in diameter. This, of course, 
created undreamed of effects on the men manning the gun, not to 
mention the officer in charge, who stood with his mouth agape for 
the space of at least five minutes, during which time the bubbles 
from the gun floated out over the sea of soldiers popping on the 
ends of rifles and creating an epidemic of bubbles. The end result 
was that within the space of fifteen minutes, all action had stopped 
and the sky was rampant with bubbles in both camps. 
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The commanding officers from both sides met as each was speed- 
ing toward the other to find out what was going on. They began 
to talk and at length had a tent put up in a neutral zone near Alan’s 
hiding place, in order that they could have a drink while discussing 
this most unusual happening. As the two men were parting under 
the prospect of becoming close friends, one said to the other, “I 
only wish that we could find the man responsible for this.” And as 
these words left his lips, Alan picked them up, perceived that this 
would be a good chance to come out of hiding, jumped up and 
bounded out of the bushes into the clear day. Precisely at this 
moment one man, whose attention had been turned to other things 
during the thick of the bubbles and whose gun had been missed, 
was very startled by Alan’s sudden and unexpected presence; he 
swung round and without thinking put a bullet through his chest. 

Alan lay on his side, soap bubbles spilled over his arm and down 
his leg. He groaned once and raised the empty bottle in a helpless 
gesture. From a distant field came the sound of rifle fire. Still no 
one moved. They didn’t seem to know what to do. 
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